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MEMORANDA 


“For teaching, a grounding in the biological and 
social sciences would seem imperative, with special 
emphasis on psychology and sociology. In addition, 
members of a profession are generally expected to use 
language with ‘precision, if not elegance, in both its 
spoken and written form.” These two simple state- 
ments occur in a notably reasonable discussion of 


Teaching as a Profession by Professor William Clark 
Trow (University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin 16.20-3) that sums up neatly the 1944 feeling 


of a thoughtful observer of the educational panorama. 


Read them backwards and see what they can say to 
everyone who has at heart the training of teachers. The 
requisite precision and potential elegance of the chief 
instrument of instruction, when accompanied by an 
acquaintance with the mind and world of the learner, 
must for a teacher be socially and psychologically 
scientific. The language skills of a teacher seem to be 
central, in truth to be the working heart of the edu- 
cational process. They make up the core, especially if 
we can spell it in the fashion of a few centuries ago 
‘cor’ and not think so vividly of the metaphor as the 
rural schoolmaster who described the ‘core curriculum’ 
as the part that no one wants but the hogs. 


Language experience is not always identified as im- 
portant in the work of a teacher, but it is here con- 
nected by Professor Trow with the whole corpus of 
experience. It is important to every teacher, whatever 
his field of instruction, the lecturer in metaphysics no 
more and no less than the sergeant over his stramenti- 
pedic rookies. And it is apparently recognized that this 
experience should be gained, at least in good part, 
under laboratory conditions that entail constant aware- 
ness of the physiological, social and psychological ac- 
companiments. 


The perfect laboratory setting for the teacher's lan- 
guage experience is to be found only in the foreign- 
language classroom, and the degree of foreignness is 
important. Only there can language be under the 
ee and the stains applied to show the com- 
panion factors. A word, an elemerft of syntax, or a 
trope can be actually studied when it is itself involved 
in the learning process. No one will doubt that the 
study of a word, for instance, is more effective if the 
word has strong associations with the vernacular. The 
teacher’s vernacular is classroom English. The associa- 
tions, the lineal ancestors, of classroom English are in 


Latin and Greek. 


It is but a narrow step for Professor Trow’s reader 
to add a thought to link the two sentences which he 
has made supplementary with his “in addition.” A 
teacher ought probably to know where, both bio- 
logically and sociologically, the pupils come from. It 
is even more valuable for him to know where their 
language comes from. Their speech habits come from 
the society around them, their standards of expression 
from the literature of the society that preceded them, 
but the language comes from remote, largely classical, 
speech habits and literary manipulations. Possibly the 
classical languages, then, can best link the teacher's 
necessary knowledge with the teacher’s language ex- 
perience. 


Professor Trow is not the first observer who has 
seemed to hint that every teacher of every grade and 
subject ought to be professionally experienced in lan- 
guage. He or some other able investigator ought to 
look into it and see whether the classical languages 
have not a usefulness in effecting the desirable pre- 
cision of utterance, as well as elegance, under learning 
conditions that enforce the social awareness necessary 
for a teacher’s language consciousness. 
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ON “SPEAKING WITH TONGUES” 


It is computed that the number of languages in the 
world is 2796; this figure cannot be exact, but it will 
serve. The Bible, or part of it, has been translated, by 
missionaries and others, into more than a thousand of 
these. The apostolic gift, “to speak in tongues” (lalein 
glossais, Acts 2.4, cf. 10.46), by no means determined 
with the twelve; it continues to this day. Of many of 
the languages into which translations have been made 
and in which the gospel has been preached there existed 
no earlier written document or interpretation, and of a 
majority of them there was no grammar book and no 
dictionary. The Linguistic Survey of India, conducted 
by the late Sir George Grierson, made use, for example, 
of versions of the parable of the prodigal son, just as 
the International Phonetic Association collects versions 
of the fable of the North Wind and the Sun. Nor were 
interpreters of many an exotic language or dialect at 
first available in the situations in which missionaries of 
the sixteenth century found themselves, and in which 
they were required to speak, to understand, and to be 
understood. 


How, in such a situation, did these men proceed to 
this end? How does a person speaking only his mother 
tongue proceed in such a situation today, say a young 
American in China or Peru? He listens and repeats 
what he hears as best he may, understanding what he 
can, and so learns to talk, lalein.! In the situation 
imagined it does not take him a very long time to do 
either. So did they, elaloun glossais (Acts. 19.6). It 
was, in fact, the close association of Portuguese and 
other missionaries of the Roman church with southern 
India in the sixteenth century that evoked an extremely 
important linguistic mechanism practised in the work 
of Catholic missionaries drawn ae many other na- 
tions also. This became the foundation of much that 
was afterwards achieved by Protestant missions, Dutch, 
Danish and English. It is no exaggeration to say that 
during the two following centuries there was steady 
advance in the knowledge of the vernacular languages 
of the Orient, thanks largely to this method of learning 
and observing strange languages and dialects. If the 
“gift of tongues” described in the Acts means any- 
thing at all, it means just that kind of keen ear and 
ready tongue. It is no part of my purpose here to 
describe how knowledge of a language so acquired may 
be reduced to a formal statement of its sounds, forms, 
syntax, and vocabulary. What I am now concerned to 
point out is that the methods, first of acquiring a 
spoken language from native speakers, and then of de- 
scribing the language structurally, are far from being 
new inventions, or mere innovations of yesterday. In- 
evitably they have been used from time immemorial, 


ILet no one try to teach me that lalein in N. T. does duty 
for Cl. legein. I know it already. 


the first whenever a human being has found himself 
among speakers of a tongue foreign to any that he 
knows and can speak, none of whom speaks a tongue 
in common with him, a situation ordinary enough in 
all ages; and the second wherever any form of writing 
has been current at any time. The claim, now being 
advanced by certain extremely vocal American “lin- 
guists,” that the methods were devised by American- 
ists (i.e. students of American Indian languages), is 
false, and could not seriously be advanced by them if 
they were not ignorant of everything except their own 
brand of “linguistics,” ignorant even of its history. It is 
true that Americanists introduced many refinements of 
detail and method, the importance of which is not be- 
littled, but truth requires also the admission that the 
common use of native speakers goes back to that great 
expansion of the linguistic horizon of European scholars 
which followed the Renaissance. Not only the Jesuits, 
but missionaries of all persuasions all over the world 
have perforce had recourse to native speakers; there was 
no other way, better or worse. 


But missionaries and Americanists alike used native 
speakers in order themselves to learn a language or 
dialect, for their own purposes, not in order to teach it 
to others, in the guise of students, a language at that 
with which they themselves had no previous acquaint- 
ance. There is a whole world of difference between 
these two procedures, a difference which no honest 
person, provided he be aware of it, would either seek 
to hide from others or himself overlook; and whatever 
else may be said about the Jesuits, at least they have 
never stooped to the incredible folly, though that 1s 
no name to call it by, of deceiving themselves into the 
vain imagining that a man can teach to others that 
which he himself does not know—they were not so 
impudent. It has been left to American “linguists,” in 
this twentieth century, all the way from Connecticut 
to California, to countenance the teaching of languages 
like Japanese and Annamese, by “teachers” who, as 
they first stood up to “teach,” did not themselves know 
these languages! Japanese and Annamese, yes; had it 
been French or German, they would not have dared. 


Yet it is not difficult to learn Jalein in this way, and 
I dare say these “teachers” did learn quickly enough. 
But they now advocate that Latin (and Greek) should 
be taught in a slightly modified adaptation of the 
method. Not yet have they a gay that the teacher 
need not know Latin (or Gree But believing, as 
they do, that language is nothing more than, as it were, 
a mechanical matter of stimulus and response, like 
eating (if food be at hand) when you are hungry, or 
seeking relief when you are uncomfortable, or shriek- 
ing when you are knifed in the back, all without re- 
flexion, so too students in school and college are to 
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learn Jalein in Latin or in Greek, without reflexion, and, 
I suppose, to recite aloud Lucretius and Plato without 
reflexion, all in a matter of six or eight weeks, or at 
most, ten or twelve weeks—for the span of time to be 
allotted is gradually being extended now, doubtless 
under stress of experience. 


Moreover, as if they were imbeciles or infants or 
illiterates, these students are to have no truck with 
reading or writing as they learn Jalein, despite the fact 
that the Latin alphabet (and therefore the Greek) is, 
unlike Japanese writing, neither complicated nor un- 
familiar to them. That there is an intimate link be- 
tween the processes of speaking (and hearing) on the 
one hand and of reading (or writing) on the other, so 
well known to teachers nowadays as to be taken almost 
as a matter of fact, is an important factor of which 
advocates of exclusively oral and aural methods have 
completely lost sight. 


Finally, it must be emphasized that the theory of 
language on which the exclusively oral-aural method 
is reputedly founded, and which is set forth in Bloom- 
field's book Language, is logically untenable and dis- 
proves itself. According to this theory, all linguistic 
behavior is merely a matter of response to stimuli. But 
the theory itself is part of Professor Bloomfield’s lin- 
guistic behavior; it is his secondary (in part tertiary) 
response to linguistic stimuli. “By omitting the fact 
that he, an organism like any other, is observing” and 
recording his own lingwistic responses to linguistic evi- 
dence derived from his study of languages, “he gives a 
false air of objectivity to the results of his observation.” 
This is the serpent in the “linguist’s” paradise. If the 
theory be true, it can prove nothing about language, 
whatver it proves about Professor Bloomfield and his 
school; if he and they deny this, they deny the theory 
—not to mention their negation (Language, 508) of 
purposive language. Professor Bloomfield, when he 
speaks with the purpose of denying purpose in language, 
is an interesting object of study. 

It would be too large an undertaking here for me to 
attempt to set forth in detail my views of the neuro- 
logical basis of language; or of the réle that was played 
by the liberation of the hands, the development of 
righthandedness, and by the growth of stereoscopic 
vision in the evolution of the human brain (and per- 
haps also of the human larynx), with tremendous con- 
sequences not only in the making and use of tools, but 
also in the origin of language itself—the use of words 
and symbolism. It is, however, already clear to me that 
in these terms, gestured meanings in the form of written 
symbols do not differ fundamentally, in the cerebral 
processes involved, from gestured meanings in the 
form of noises made by the so-called “vocal” organs. 
For this reason, I conclude that writing and reading 
have an indispensable part to play in the full mastery 
and control of a foreign language. 


As for the blind eye and deaf ear which the “lin- 
guists” turn upon literature (why should anyone learn 
Greek or Latin at all if he does not intend to read the 
literatures?); and as for the persistence with which 
they deny any place to human emotions, ideas, and 
ideals in their concept of language, both of these atti- 
tudes so impoverish the concept as to make it not even 
“scientific,” unless indeed “scientific” also has so far 
changed its meaning as no longer to imply accordance 
with observation, classification, and deduction, a shift in 
meaning of which those who claim that a “linguist” is 
no longer a scholar with a knowledge of languages, but 
a “scientist” whose subject matter is language, are 
easily capable. 

On such a showing (I quote from Sir Walter Mo- 
berly’s recent address to The Classical Association of 
England and Wales) “a university can train a student 
to be a chemist or a linguist. But what he should do 
with his chemistry or languages when he has acquired 
them, whether and why injustice and cruelty and fraud 
are bad and their opposites are good, whether faith in 
God is a snare and a delusion or is the only basis on 
which human life can be lived without disaster—all 
these things the student must find out for himself as 
best he may, for a university education can do nothing 
to help him. Jf you want a bomb the chemistry de- 
partment will teach you how to make it, if you want a 
cathedral the department of architecture will teach 
you how to build it, #f you want a healthy body the 
departments of physiology and medicine will teach you 
how to tend it. But when you ask whether and why 
you should want bombs or cathedrals or healthy bodies, 
the university on this view must be content to be dumb 
and impotent. It can give help and guidance in all 
things subsidiary but not in the attainment of the one 
thing needful. In living their lives the young are left 
‘the sport of every random gust.’ But for the educator 
this is abdication.” Let us return to a sense of re- 
sponsibility and of purpose, even in the teaching of 
languages. In the long run, we shall not be able to 
escape it, least of all in the name of a miscalled “scien- 
tific” integrity. 

All that all this means is: (i) that young Americans 
who are learning ancient or modern languages must be 
taught in such a way that they can understand and 
express ideas, not simply order a meal or gabble 
numeros memini, si uerba tenerem (or the like) in 
their French and Latin, or whatever the languages may 
be; (ii) a modern language should be begun, about 
the age of ten to twelve, on the oral-aural method, and 
practiced constantly, until, and after, the pupil can 
speak readily and understand when spoken to; then the 
practice should be maintained, all through school and 
college, as reading and writing the language are taken 
up at more and more advanced stages; ’ (iii) in the 
case of Greek and Latin, begun not later than thirteen, 
there should be from the start a combination of oral- 
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aural work with simple and then progressively harder 
written work and practice in translation both ways, 
accompanied by a clear exposition of the grammar (with 
something about ancient history and literature thrown 
in). Without this there will be none of the facility in 
reading (not translating) authors such as Plato or 
Thucydides, Lucretius and Horace that alone guaran- 
tees comprehension of their thought; and without such 


comprehension the study of Greek and Latin is not 
worth a straw. If American youngsters have the 
“right,” as we are told, to learn French or Latin or 
whatever it is—provided that they and their parents 
are willing, I suppose—then they have the right to be 
taught well and without pretense. 
J. WHATMouGH 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


The Iliad of Homer. A Line for Line Translation 
in Dactylic Hexameters. By WittiaM BENJAMIN 
SmiTH and WALTER MILLER. xx, 565 pages, 39 
illustrations by John Flaxman. Macmillan, New 
York 1944 $3.75 
This work, left incomplete at the death of Professor 

Smith, was finished, edited, and saved from oblivion by 

his illustrious and treless colleague and friend, Walter 

Miller. 

Chapman in his Preface to the Iliad wrote: “Always 
conceiving how pedantical and absurd an affectation it 
is in the interpretation of any author to turn him word 
for word,” “and thus left for himself freedom to amplify, 
condense, or change the original. These scholars have 
taken the hard and daring task of reproducing not only 
the ideas of the Iliad in the order they appear, but in 
the very meter used by Homer. They have translated 
each verse ending with a pause by a like verse, and 
when Homer has a run-over verse this translation has a 
run-over verse also. Hence there are exactly the same 
number of verses and in the same order, so that any 
verse in any book of the Iliad is exactly duplicated by a 
verse having the same position in the same book. 

The ordinary cultured modern speech is used and it 
is rare that an archaic or unfamiliar word appears. The 
translators are masters of Homeric quantities and all 
proper names are correctly accented. In but few cases 
is there a departure from the essential meaning of the 
original, so that the reader will rarely err when he 
quotes this as giving the meaning of Homer. Some- 
times the needs of the meter demand an extra phrase, 
but these extra phrases do no great violence to the ideas 
found in the Iliad. 

The translators have achieved a real triumph in the 
manner by which the verse is closed by a dactyl fol- 
owed by a spondee. The closing feet of the first seven 
verses are: “scion of Peleus,” “woes the Achaeans,” 
“brave ones of heroes,” “birds lonely flying,” “aye to 
fulfilment,” “quarrel asunder,” “godlike Achilles.” This 
handling of the preceding bucolic diaeresis, the dactyl, 
and the final spondee is very beautiful and also Homeric. 

There are many melodious verses, some of which are: 


V.89 Neither restrain it the fences of bounteous-blossom- 
ing orchards 

VII.233 Then in his turn great shimmering-helmeted 
Hector addressed him 


VIIL485 Trailing a black night onward and over the 
grain-giving plowlands 
So fared onward the twain by the sea-marge 
billow-resounding (This brings out beautifully the 
dual of the original.) 
IX.319-20 Ever co-equal in honor are held both coward 
and hero; 
Dieth alike th’ untoiling and he that abundantly 
toileth. (Here we have not only the exact ideas 
of Homer, but the same rhythm.) 


However the average Homeric verse has just six 
words, but the average verse in this translation has 
twelve. That means that the average for each word in 
Homer is a complete metrical foot, and the translators 
must fit two words into that same metrical unit. It is 
the flood of monosyilables that deluges the dactylic 
hexameter. Here are a few verses which show my 
meaning: 

1V.163 This do I know full well in my heart, in my soul 
do I know it 
IV.248 Drawn up lie with their strong sterns high on 
the sands of the grey sea 
VII.186 But when he came, as he bore it all through the 
throng, to the right man 
Lest ye sit here by me and coo on from this side 
and that side 
XII.120 There he drave right through his horses and car, 
and he found no 

XX.340 Thus he spake, and he left him there when all 
he had shown him 

XX.217 Drive them at least from me and out in the 
plain do thy grim deeds 

XXII.271 Lays them low ‘neath my spear, for now in 
one deal thou wilt pay me 

XXIV.751 Still, I see, did they care for thee, though 
death’s doom was on thee 


IX. 182 


IX.311 


It takes some persuasion and more coercion to make 
these seeming iambic and trochaic feet march in the 
dactylic rhythm. 

Every verse in Homer is dactylic from its first move- 
ment and can be nothing else, but who could name the 
meter in each of the following verses, if that verse 
stood alone? 

XV.325 Two wild beasts, in the dead of black night, 
come sudden and drive them 

XVI.518 All this arm with its penetrant pangs, and the 
blood is in no wise 

XXIV.58 This proposition, O lord of the silver-bow 
might be valid 

Chapman had exactly the same difficulty with his 
store of short words, as he has hundreds of verses made 
up of monosyllables, but these do not stand out in his 
meter as they do in dactylic hexameters. In Homer 
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there are a few verses made up of but three words, a 
great many of only four. Such words are just suited 
to the dactylic rhythm and may have been the creative 
force in its ogygin. The long words and the dactyls are 
so closely joined that it is impossible to tell whether 
the long words are responsible for the dactyls, or the 
dactyls for the long words. This rhythm peculiarly 
native to Greek is absolutely foreign to monosyllabic 
English. 

This is a beautiful book, with excellent paper, clear 
type and superb illustrations, and it gives an accurate 
translation of the meaning of the Iliad. It is a real 
addition to the great works on Homer. 

The authors at times capture the Homeric melody, 
but they cannot hold it; since a melody born of and in 
a polysyllabic language cannot long be maintained in 
a speech so largely monosyllabic. You cannot put 
twelve words in a verse consisting of six and have 
the same metrical feeling. In spite of this dactylic 
translation I am sure that Homer cannot be found 
except in his own language. 

Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Style of Sophocles, By F. R. Earp. vii, 177 
pages. University Press, Cambridge; Macmillan, 
New York 1944 $2.50 
Any study of the style of a master like Sophocles 

must of necessity be limited in scope. A great artist 

must, of course, be first a craftsman and competent 
critic. What genius adds to craftsmanship, however, 
is a mystery which only direct experience of the artist’s 
work can penetrate. It is probably his awareness of 
this fact which induced Mr. B. H. Haggin in his Book 
of the Symphony (Oxford University Press 1937) to 
call a certain passage in Mozart’s Symphony no. 40 
smply “a Mozartian miracle” and to quote the passage 
without further analysis. Similarly, Professor Earp in his 
study of the style of Sophocles, seems to be conscious 
of the impossibility of complete analysis when in his 
conclusion he admits that “some of the qualities which 
determine a style can better be felt than analyzed, and 
even when analyzed, they cannot be demonstrated.” 
Professor Earp asserts that the origin of his study 
was “the desire to ascertain, if possible, how and why 
the style of Sophocles is so surpassingly good.” To 
achieve his purpose, the author has attempted to 
analyze certain elements of style and to discover in the 
process how far Sophocles may be said, in the extant 
plays, to show a definite stylistic development. That 
such a development did take place in the style of the 

Greek poet is indicated by a well-known passage from 

Plutarch (Mor. 79 B), which Professor Earp - st 

in his first chapter. Here Sophocles is re ted as 

having said, in effect, that, after discarding the Aeschyl- 


ean dyxos of his early style and later overcoming his 
own “artificiality and crudity,” he had achieved the 
style best calculated to “express character” (76:xwraroy). 
This passage, which is somewhat differently interpreted 
in Jebb’s edition of the Trachiniae, constitutes a partial 
verification of the author’s findings in the present 
study. 

The first three chapters of the book are concerned 
with a study of the “choice and use of words.” Sey. 
eral lists of stylistically significant words are presented 
in the text, where they are arranged according to their 
character, and according to the plays in which they 
occur. These lists—they are not devoid of an element 
of artistic charm, just as they stand on the page—were 
prepared from larger lists in which were entered “all the 
words in each play which were not part of the common 
stock of poetry, or of poetry and prose alike.” The 
words are distributed among the following groups: (1) 
words used by Sophocles in one play oe (2) words 
confined to Sophocles or to Sophocles and later writers; 
(3) heavy compounds (defined as words compounded 
of noun and adjective, or noun and verb, but not com- 
pounds with prepositions); and (4) words confined in 
classical Greek to Sophocles, but found in more plays 
than one. By comparing, from play to play, the amount 
and character of the use which Sophocles makes of 
words in these lists, the author is enabled to point to 
a decided trend away from “an elaborate and partly con- 
ventional style to something simpler and more dra- 
matic.” 

Chapter IV, which is concerned with Sophocles’s use 
of figures of speech, tabulates and discusses instances, 
from dialogue only, of antithesis, anaphora, metaphor, 
simile, and “other figures.” Here the results are similar 
to those already achieved, but they hinge somewhat 
more upon considerations other than quantitative; the 
figures of speech, only slightly less numerous in the 


later plays, are less conspicuous and more natural. 


The next chapter, on amplification, presents a study 
of doublets, periphrasis, and epithets. Here again, the 
author finds that in the later plays Sophocles “prunes 
his style and purges it of excessive ornament and en- 
phasis.” A special section is devoted to the use of 
amplification in lyrics, where variations in quantity and 
in use seem to depend as much on the nature of the 
odes as on the dates of the plays in which they occur. 

A short chapter on the use of. resolved feet in iambics 
leads to the conclusion that resolution does not depend 
on date. While it sometimes expresses agitation of 
lightens the rhythm, resolution seems more often to 
result from pie cae causes. As far as statistics are 
concerned, the Philoctetes exhibits the largest number 
of resolutions, but the figures for the other plays fail 
to show any kind of consistent progress. 

Chapter VII, “Passages Compared,” is important for 
here Sa author is able to put his hitherto tentative 
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results to the test. The purpose of this section of the 
work is to “discover the main differences between com- 
parable passages in plays of different dates.” Here all 
the elements of style which have been previously 
studied are considered together, and in combination 
with such additional matters as sentence structure, word 
order, and rhythm. The passages chosen for com- 

ison are, as far as possible, similar in form and in 
content, and they include specimens of dialogue, 
speeches, stichomythia, and lyrics. These are drawn 
systematically from plays of known date and the con- 
clusions drawn therefrom are applied to plays of un- 
known date. 


In his formal conclusion, Professor Earp summarizes 
the nature of the development of style which his evi- 
dence has suggested, as F llows: (1) “The progress in 
the main is from a style partly conventional and still 
modelled in part upon Aeschylus to one more indi- 
vidual and natural.” (2) “In the early work the ideas 
expressed and the mode of expression are here and 
there, if not common-place in - a bad sense, yet not 
characteristic.” (3) “The dialogue in the earlier plays 
is slower and more leisurely in movement, and less 
dramatic.” 

As the result of his conclusions, he assigns the 
Trachiniae a date between the Ajax, which he regards 
as the earliest of the extant plays, and the Antigone, 
which in Professor Earp’s opinion marks the turning 
point in stylistic development. This early date for the 
Trachiniae, which is at variance with the opinions held 
by most Sophoclean scholars, the author attempts to 
strengthen by considerations of structure. He points 
out that, like the Ajax and the Antigone, this play falls 
into two divisions, near the middle. He feels that the 
stylistic argument is the more reliable one, however, 
and in this he is probably right. 

The order of plays which is accepted in this book is 
as follows: Ajax, Trachiniae, Antigone, Oedipus the 
King, Electra, Philoctetes, Oedipus Coloneus. Arguing 
from statistics alone, it might be possible to put the 
Electra earlier in the list, but it is the belief of the 
author that the antique moral atmosphere of the myth 
may have caused Sophocles to introduce some archaistic 
elements into this play, while other elements are clearly 
those of the later style. 

The supposed influence of Euripides upon the later 
style of Sophocles is denied by Professor Earp with the 
argument that “their methods are different in prin- 
ple.” Furthermore, the supposed ‘naturalistic’ tend- 
encies of the later Sophocles are thought to be more 
ptobably due to a general artistic tendency in the 
fifth century than to specific influences by Euripides. 

In an excursus, Professor Earp enters into a discussion 
of stylistic development in Shakespeare, in the course 
of which he makes some interesting comparisons be- 


tween portions of Richard II and Antony and Cleo- 


patra. This section serves incidentally to show that the 
methods of the present day study can be successfully 
applied to authors other than Sophocles. 

On the whole, Mr. Earp has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Sophocles, one which should 
be indispensable to future editors, while his methods, 
as suggested above, may well point the way for similar 
studies in other authors. 

An index would have added to the usefulness of the 
work. 

W. F. SHAFFER 
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A Mysterious Latin Inscription in California. 
By A. E. Gorpon. Pages 313-56, plates 41-2. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1944 (University of California Publications in Class- 
ical Archaeoogy, Volume 1, No. 13) $0.50 
Had the editors of the C.I1.L. devoted to their in- 

scriptions anything like the generous amount of space 

(44 pages and 2 plates) which Professor Gordon gives 

to a four-line inscription, that work, even now too 

expensive for most universities, would have been ot 
truly formidable length. This generosity of treatment 
is justified partly ie the “mysterious” nature of the 
inscription and partly by the fact that his publishing 
in extenso both his reasoning and his parallels, with 

references to Dessau and others as well as to the C.I.L., 

greatly assists the Corpusless reader in forming an 

opinion of the interpretations submitted. 

The first puzzle is the present resting-place of this 
inscription, which became known to Professor Gordon 
through a “rub.” As, clearly, he was only waiting for 
the day when communications should be reopened with 
Vatican City and Rome, he may by now have located 
it. Reference to this original might solve the one 
puzzling point this reviewer finds untreated—unfortun- 
ately, for its corollaries. 

The inscription is a funerary one, for a child who is 
styled AMYONE. E. MATRE. E. Q. MARCELLO 
(sic). PATRE NATVS. QVIRINA ATHENO- 
DORVS. ROMA. DOMO. (Bars over the two E’s.) 
Is the father named Q(uintus) Marcellus? The editor 
so takes it, though he fully realizes that to describe a 
man by praenomen and cognomen only would northally 
imply that the man was well-known. It is strange that 
he did not explore the possibility of the man’s being 
styled Q(uintus) Marcellas, apparently with his cog- 
nomen suppressed. This too would be puzzling, if not 
absolutely “mysterious,” at the date reasonably sug- 
gested by its editor, namely c. 200 a.p. Yet Sebastiano 
Donati who, as Professor Gordon discovered, in 1775 
published this inscription in a supplement to Muratori 
read Q. MARCELLIO. The photograph of the Cali- 
fornia “rub” suggests that there could be something 
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between the second L and the final O. Could it be 
that this is a small I, so placed because it had first been 
omitted in error? This reviewer,being of the many 
to whom the Corpus and Prosopographia are fond 
recollections only, cannot adduce an example of a 
nomen Marcellius. However, basing himself solely 
upon three pairs of related cognomina and nomina, 
namely Plautus and Plautius, Plancus and Plancius, 
Catullus and Catullius, he would dare to uphold its 
possibility. 

Professor Gordon is quite clear that Athenodorus is 
part, at least, of the child’s name. He does not seem to 
enquire further what the rest of his name was, which is 
strange since he takes the natural interpretation of 
Quirina (tribu), as giving the infant’s tribe. Because 
so young a child (under 11 months) appears with a 
tribe, the case of one still younger who has “tribal 
membership” is cited. Despite a positive statement o 
“full citizenship” by J. S. Reid (Companion to Latin 
Studies, 250), which, however, may be limited to the 
last two centuries of the Republic, this reviewer cannot 
find that we know as much about the mechanics of 
Roman citizenship as we do of those of Attic citizen- 
ship, for instance. He will offer the suggestion that 
the child’s mother, Amymone, was either not a Roman 
citizen or else her nomen must have been left out for 
metrical reasons. In the former case one might specu- 


late that Athenodorus could be the son of a Roman 
citizen serving in the praetorian cohorts and of his 
non-Roman wife, since such children had the same 
status as if both parents had been citizens (Sherwin- 
White, The Roman Citizenship, 210). In military 
inscriptions, though this is not, strictly speaking, one 
of that class, the reviewer has found the inclusion of 
the “domus” commoner than in any other class. If 
Donati’s reading was right, the child’s full name was 
probably Q. Marcellius Athenodorus. 

As Professor Gordon comments, the name Atheno- 
dorus is a little strange in the son of a Roman citizen. 
There undoubtedly was a tendency to avoid giving 
Greek cognomina to freeborn children since so many 
libertini had them. (But see Leslie F. Smith, The 
Significance of Greek cognomina in Italy, Classical 
Philology 29.145-7). The derivation might also play 
some part in deciding whether the inscription is Chris- 
tian or not. Unfortunately, several undoubted Chris- 
tians have had the name, though they might have 
been converts. The name might lend color to the in- 
terpretation that the inscription is “crypto-christian,” 
an assertion which the editor, possibly with reluctance, 
does not make. In this connection he has at least 15 
pages of intrinsically interesting discussion and parallels. 

Lesuie F. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
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